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the companionship and co-operation of children of his own
age.1
Under wise management the further development of the
social spirit, right on into adolescence, will be taken into full
account in all educational arrangements. The psychological
basis of the school as a social organization, and indeed, more
generally of society at large, used to be regarded as unconscious
imitation. And this is so far true that we all tend, especially in
the days of our youth, to imitate others, and in particular to
imitate people whom we admire. But this is not all. The social
spirit includes opposition just as much as imitation. Social
opposition is seen clearly exemplified in games with their
element of contest, in the give-and-take of conversation, and
in the attack and defence of more formal discussion. Its effects
are seen in the difference between the self-taught man and the
college man, the latter of whom has learned to take hard
knocks, to be a good loser, and a good " mixer." And when the
social spirit, with its amalgam of imitation and opposition, of
sympathy and competition, is not strongly in evidence, as it is
said not to be in some of our day schools, the danger arises lest
the product of the training should become a self-centred person,
intent on his own advancement, and never having learnt in
practice what is implied in the saying that we are members of
one another.2 The cultivation of the social spirit, the team
spirit, the spirit of co-operation in work and in play, is easier
in the boarding school than in the day school, but that it can
be successfully cultivated in the latter there are many examples
to prove.
Leadership   Bound up with the problems discussed in this
chapter and the last is that of leadership in the
school community.   In the "old days" there was no such
problem. For one thing schools were then small as compared
1 See E. aad M. Keawrick, The Child Between Five and Ten, Pt. n.
ch. iii.                   2 See O. A. Wheeler, Youth, pp. 54-5.